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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NE • YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 

AND Commissioner of Education 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 12234 

To the reader: 

When I look at the teaching and learning processes, I see a need for us to work to make both 
more humanistic. As I said in an earlier speech, by this I mean, 

simply a way of looking at the world which emphasizes, instead of money 
and things, the importance of man, his nature and central place in the 
universe, which teaches that all persons have dignity and worth, and that 
man was made just a little lower than the angels . . . .* 

Instead of valuing only children who excel in the classroom or on the playground, the 
humanistic educator nourishes the capacity of all children to grow, to develop, and to be joyful 
and full of life. 

I am committed to the concept of mainstreaming because it expands the opportunities and 
options available to handicapped children. The concept tends to discourage the labelling and 
stereotyping that hmit the way people see these children and ultimately the way they see 
themselves. Ending the isolation of these children, this approach allows them to become an 
accepted part of the life of the school and the community. 

The concept of mainstreaming emphasizes the unique contributions that handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children can make to one another. Programs that support the concept 
encourage handicapped children to learn new behavior, and to cope more effectively with 
their conditions. Exposing all children to people who are different, these programs help 
children accept the broad spectrum of possibilities that make up the human condition. 

We realize that for many of us new programs will bring new demands and changes in the 
ways we are accustomed to doing things. For some of us, the changes involved may appear to 
be difficult and disturbing. I ask you to put aside preconceived fears and concerns about 
programs which extend the opportunities for handicapped children to be educated with the 
nonhandicapped and to judge this approach on its merits — the many advantages and oppor- 
tunities it offers to all children. I urge everyone in the educational system to join with me in 
working to increase the options, programs and opportunities available to handicapped chil- 
dren and to welcome them with warmth and understanding in our schools and our com- 
munities. 




EwALD B. Nyquist 
President of The University and 
Commissioner of Education 



* "The Age of Humanity or Aquarius and the Rebirth of Lx)ve," Ewald Nyquist, The University of the State of 
New York, 1970. 
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PREFACE 



This paper is an attempt to shed some light on the concept of mainstreaming. A clarification of 
the term is important because mainstreaming has become a major issue in the education of 
handicapped children.^ In The Education of Children With Handicapping Conditions, the 
Regents make a strong commitment to mainstreaming: 

The quality of many publicly operated or supported educational 
programs is related to the degree to which children with handicap- 
ping conditions are grouped or otherwise combined effectively with 
other children in the mainstream of our schools and society. ^ 

Mainstreaming: Idea and Actuality was written to explain some of the reasons for the Regents' 
support of this approach and to help people across the State better understand mainstreaming. 
For the parent who is told that his child will be mainstreamed, for the school administrators 
and teachers interested in beginning or extending mainstreaming programs, it is hoped that 
this paper will provide a useful focus for discussion of the ideas behind mainstreaming and 
some insights into ways to implement this approach. 

Many people have come together to work on the paper. A list of twenty outside advisors who 
contributed information and ideas appears at the end of the publication. These people gave 
genen)usly of their time, and we are grateful for their help. Our thanks to Mr. Richard D. 
Sparks, District Superintendent of the Board of Cooperative Educational Services in 
Orleans-Niagara Counties; Mr. James V. Vetro, Director of Research Services, New York 
State School Boards Association; Mr. J. Alan Davitt, Executive Secretary, New York State 
Council of Catholic School Superintendents for helping in the review process. The staff of the 
Division for Handicapped Children helped in development and review, and Anne P. Smith 
coordinated the project and wrote the paper. We appreciate the efforts of all of the people who 
contributed to the publication. 



Raph.\elF. Simches 
Director, Division for 
Handicapped Children 
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INTRODUCTION 



Mainstreaming means helping handicapped 
children participate as much as possible in our 
society, especially in the public schools. It is an 
exciting idea, and as a reality in public and 
private schools and other educational facilities 
it offiers many benefits to handicapped chil- 
dren. In many cases, children in mainstream 
settings have shown an increased ability to 
cope with their handicaps to deal effectively 
with reality, and to- relate to other children. 
Many educators believe that all children ben- 
efit from mainstreaming. Going to school with 
handicapped children, the nonhandicapped 
child has a unique and valuable opportunity to 
grow in his ability to accept individual differ- 
ences and to be more cooperative and compas- 
sionate. 

Because mainstreaming is a valuable approach 
to the education of handicapped children, it is 
important to dispel some of the myths and 
misunderstandings that surround the idea. To 
clarify the concept, this paper discusses what 
mainstreaming means, and some of the reasons 
for its emergence as a popular trend in special 
education. Turning from the idea to the reality, 
the paper discusses some frequently used ap- 
proaches to mainstreaming. In the Bibliog- 
raphy, summaries of a variety of mainstream- 
ing programs are listed. 
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WHAT IS MAINSTREAMING? 



Mainstreaming is a commitment to integrating 
people who are exceptional into our society 
rather than excluding them. In the broadest 
sense, mainstreaming is a societal trend. Many 
of the institutions that we have built to segre- 
gate people who are markedly different from 
the average — such as prisons, mental hospi- 
tals, old people's homes, and residential treat- 
ment centers — are currently under attack. The 
idea of working with these people within the 
community as much as possible is increasingly 
popular. 

In a more specific sense, mainstreaming de- 
scribes a movement in education to increase 
the amount of contact that a handicapped child 
has with nonhandicapped children in normal, 
everyday environments. For severely hand- 
icapped children, this can mean an opportunity 



to eat meals or to use a play area with nonhand- 
icapped children. For less severely disabled 
children, mainstreaming can mean an oppor- 
tunity to spend increasing amounts of time in 
regular public school classrooms. This does not 
mean that everyone in special fecilities must be 
included in the regular classroom, anymore 
than societal mainstreaming means that 
everyone can be brought back into the com- 
munity. Instead, mainstreaming means help- 
ing exceptional people participate as much as 
possible in our society, particularly in public 
schools. 

A helpful way to think of mainstreaming has 
been developed by Evelyn Deno and is shown 
in figure 1. In this diagram, mainstreaming is a 
continuum ranging from nonparticipation to 
full participation in the regular classroom. At 



Levell 
Level 2 

Level 3 

Uvel4 
Level 5 
Level 6 

Level 7 



The prevention of handicapping behavior* / ^ 

%\ /• 

e \ Exceptional children in regular classes, / m 

W with or without supportive services / 

*\ / ^ 

^ \ Regular class attendance plus / 

o \ supplementary Instructional / ^ 

services / 

^ \— — _ — — _______ _/ <p 

^ \ Part-time special class / 

"tV 

Full-time special class / 

— — — —/^ Assignment of pupils to 

_ Homebound — _ _ _ 



Level 8 



Instruction 
in hospital, 
residential, or 
total care settings 



Assignment of Individuals to 
the settings governed primarily 
by health, correctional, 
welfare, or other agencies 



'^hls means the development of positive cognitive, affective, and psychomotor skills In all pupils that will reduce or 
prevent the frequency of handicapping behavior. 

^^Special schools in public school systems. 

Figure 1. The cascade system of special education service (E. Deno. Strategies 
for improvement of educational opportunities for handicapped children: 
Suggestions for exploitation of EPDA potential. In M. C. Reynold and M. D. 
Davis (Eds.), Exceptional Children in Regular Classrooms, Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1971.) 

Reprinted from "The Organization and Administration of Special Education 
and Education of the Gifted," Policy Statements Approved by the 1973 CEC 
Delegate Assembly, p. 2 by permission of the Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren. 
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the nonparticipation end of the spectrum, 
Deno shows a small number of children in 
residential facilities and in homebound instruc- 
tion. Due to the severity of their handicaps and 
the lack of provisions in our society for people 
with such handicaps, these children spend 
most of their time isolated from the outside 
world. However, using a mainstream 
philosophy, every effort is made to provide as 
much contact with nonhandicapped society as 
possible. 

Moving toward greater integration, Deno 
shows groups of children in special schools in 
the public school system, in full-time special 
class, in part-time special class, in regular class 
with supplementary services, and in the regu- 
lar class with or without supportive services. 
Each level on the continuum represents pro- 
gressively greater degrees of integration, and 
contains an increasingly large number of chil- 
dren. Thus, children in regular classrooms 
make up the largest group. It is important to 
see, that the diagram shows a flexible system.^ 
The arrows pointing up and down the con- 
tinuum show children participating in public 
schools to a greater or lesser extent as their 
conditions change and as society changes. 

Mainstreaming does not mean putting all chil- 
dren in regular classrooms. However, this is a 
common misunderstanding. Certainly, total 
and indiscriminate mainstreaming can hurt 
rather than help handicapped children. The 
victim of an excess of zeal, a severely handicap- 
ped child inappropriately placed in a regular 
classroom is in a difficult situation. Facing new 
pressures and demands, this child can with- 
draw and lose the self-confidence that he needs 
to survive. Although classroom placement 
might not meet the needs of a severely disabled 
child, mainstreaming for him can include par- 
ticipation in social or extracurricular activities 
in the public school. 

A final caution about mainstreaming is that it is 
7iot a cheap and easy panacea for the difficult 
job of educating handicapped children. If 
school districts send all of their special children 
back to the regular classrooms without 
adequate teacher preparation, supportive per- 
sonnel, and individualized programs and mate- 
rials, all of the children in the school will suffer. 
Mainstreaming is no substitute for sensitive, 
well-trained staff and carefully developed pro- 



grams to meet the special needs of handicap- 
ped children. Mainstreaming does not answer 
the hard question of how to prepare the hand- 
icapped child to live as full and meaningful a 
life as possible. Although it can help a child 
learn to function in reality situations, it cannot 
provide vocational skills and the practical 
knowledge that a handicapped child needs to 
lead a full life as an adult. Mainstreaming can 
expand a child's horizons, but it should not be 
used indiscriminately, or as a substitute for 
programs that meet the special needs of hand- 
icapped children. 



WHY IS MAINSTREAMING IMPORTANT? 

As a flexible, open-ended way to broaden the 
experiences of handicapped children, main- 
streaming is becoming increasingly popular. 
The reason for the interest in mainstreaming 
among parents and educators is that there has 
been a general shift in attitude about the best 
approach toward the care and the education of 
handicapped children. During the first part of 
this century, it was generally believed that 
handicapped children were best cared for and 
educated apart from the rest of society. Institu- 
tions and other special facilities were built in 
large numbers, and most people believed that 
these institutions protected the best interests 
of handicapped children and society. 

In recent years attitudes about educating hand- 
icapped children in separate facilities have 
changed. The wasted lives that are so painfully 
visible in some institutions have led to de- 
mands for a different approach. In many cases 
judges, parents and educators believe that an 
institutionalized child might better attain his 
full potential in a more normalized setting. 
Concern is also expressed about the number of 
special education schools and classes that con- 
tinue to isolate handicapped children. 
Whether the benefits that a child receives in a 
special class outweigh the disadvantages of 
separation is a hotly debated controversy. Fi- 
nally, the potential violation of a handicapped 
child's rights by an inapppropriate, long-term 
placement in a special facility has led to increas- 
ingly sharp criticisms of the excessive use of 
such facilities. 

The court decisions of the past 60 years have 




reflected a shift from approval of separate 
facilities to demands for more normalized edu- 
cational settings for handicapped children. An 
early decision reinforced the idea that hand- 
icapped children should be educated in isola- 
tion from the nonhandiopped. In Beattie \, 
Board of Education of the City of Anti^o 
(1919), a child with cerebral palsy but normal 
intelligence was refused an education in the 
public schools because his condition was 
considered to be too depressing for the 
teachers and the pupils. As late as 1958, in 
Department of Public Welfare v. Haas, a mildly 
retarded child was put in an institution because 
the court felt that the child's limited intelli- 
gence made him unable to receive a good edu- 
cation in the public schools.^ In both of these 
cases, the rights of the handicapped child are 
subverted to the comfort and convenience of 
the nonhandicapped. The desire to keep hand- 
icapped children out of sight, and to protect 
normal children from a reality of life is strik- 
ingly evident. Instead of assuming responsibil- 
ity for the education of all children, the schools 
are absolved of responsibility, and the burden 
of obtaining an appropriate education for the 
child rests with the parents. 

In recent years the courts have taken a differ- 
ent attitude toward the education of hand- 
icapped children. Instead of encouraging the 
use of separate educational facilities, the courts 
have increasingly emphasized the school dis- 
trict's responsibility to provide appropriate 
programs for the handicapped within the pub- 
lic schools. Reversing earlier precedents, the 
court in Wolf v. The Legislature of the State of 
Utah{1969) ruled that the state was required to 
provide free public education for trainable re- 
tarded children within the public school sys- 
tem.® In Pennsylvania Association for Re- 
tarded Children v. Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania (1972), the state's obligation to provide 
free, public programs of education and training 
for mentally retarded children was again em- 
phasized.*^ While these cases guarantee a pub- 
lic school education to mentally retarded chil- 
dren, they do not set a precedent for educating 
other handicapped children. 

The right of all children to a public school 
education is affirmed in Mills v. Board of Edu- 
cation of the District of Columbia (1972). » This 
decision is important for several reasons. First, 



it undercuts the argument that schools fre- 
quently use for not providing adequate educa- 
tional programs for the handicapped: lack of 
money. Judge Waddy ruled that the District of 
Columbia could not exclude a child from pub- 
licly supported education on the basis of insuf- 
ficient funds. The financial pie had to be 
equally divided among all children. Secondly, 
the decision is important because the judge 
attempted to provide some protection for the 
child against capricious or inappropriate spe- 
cial education placements. He insisted on the 
child's right to a fair hearing with counsel and 
diagnostic experts before any change in educa- 
tional placement. Not only is the right of a child 
to a free public school education guaranteed by 
this decision, but also his right to an appro- 
priate education. 

In addition to the courts, educators are show- 
ing an increased interest in programs that en- 
courage the education of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped children together. There are 
a number of reasons for this preference. First, 
studies done of the effectiveness of special class 
vs. regular class placement have failed to reveal 
any conclusive results. Secondly, many 
educators are concerned about civil rights is- 
sues in school districts with high enrollments of 
handicapped children in separate facilities. 
Also, the benefits to the handicapped children 
of contact with nonhandicapped children are 
increasingly evident. Studies show dramatic 
improvements in coping and in interpersonal 
relationships for children in mainstreamed set- 
tings. Finally, many educators are convinced 
that the nonhandicapped child makes impor- 
tant gains in understanding and values by hav- 
ing the opportunity to grow up with handicap- 
ped children. Each of these reasons for main- 
streaming underlines the value and impor- 
tance of this trend in education. 

Looking first at the studies of the effectiveness 
of special class placement, it is clear that there 
is some reason to (juestion the use of these 
classes for mildly handicapped children.^ Al- 
though few educators deny the value of classes 
for severely impaired children, studies of their 
effect on less severely disabled children are at 
best inconclusive. Rarely is it possible to 
show clear-cut academic or social gains for 
mildly handicapped children in segregated 
classes, and in some instances it is claimed that 



children on waiting lists improved more 
rapidly than did those in special classes. 
However, in other cases, growth and im- 
provement, especially in self-concept, is 
attributed to special cla .. placement. ^j. 
though there is a general lack of clarity in this 
controversy, in recent years there has been a 
definite trend toward questioning how much 
the mildly impaired child gains from these 
classes. While some mildly handicapped chil- 
dren have made significant gains in special 
classes, it is possible that the same benefits 
might be achieved in integrated settings. 

In addition to questioning the effectiveness of 
special classes, special educators are suggest- 
ing that in some cases placement in these 
classes may infringe on a child's civil rights. 
Some suggest that an inappropriate, long-term 
placement in a special education class denies a 
child's right to equal educational opportuni- 
ty. The stigma of the labels used for place- 
ment is also a civil rights issue, especially when 
th ese labels are given to children from non- 
middle class environments. Indeed, the basis 
for labeling educational testing, is under at- 
tack. Frequently, tests based on white, 
middle-class norms are considered unfair diag- 
nostic tools for children from deprived, low 
status backgrounds.^® Underlying the civil 
rights issue are the various class action cases 
brought by parents and parent groups against 
school districts.^'' 

Another reason for the interest in mainstream- 
ing among educators is the positive effect it has 
upon handicapped children. Although main- 
streaming will not cure all of the ills of special 
education, or magically provide a remedy 
which will help all handicapped children, it is 
reality oriented, and can help a child learn to 
cope with the outside world. 
Numerous studies illustrate the idea that a 
handicapped child will begin to perform more 
adaptively in a mainstream setting. Dramatic 
increases in spontaneous speech, increased 
vocabulary and greater proficiency in lip read- 
ing are reported by parents and educators 
working with deaf and hearing impaired chil- 
dren in regular classrooms. For visually 
handicapped children in public schools, in- 
creases in ability to use other senses and prog- 
ress in mobility are reported. With other 
handicaps such as neurological impairment, or- 
thopedic handicaps, and chronic health condi- 



tions, children in mainstreaming settings show 
increased ability to use their innate strengths 
and to live with their limitations. 20 

For children with handicaps that are not physi- 
cal, mainstreaming can also be valuable. Many 
studies of the educable mentally retarded in 
integrated classrooms show gains in intellec- 
tual performance. 21 In the area of emotional 
disturbance and learning disability, inappro- 
priate behavior can decrease in a well-planned 
mainstream situation staffed by people able to 
deal with the problems of these children. 

Mainstreaming can contribute to a child's abil- 
ity to deal with other people as well as to his 
ability to cope with his handicap. By remov- 
ing some of the stigma of special class place- 
ment, the child can begin to feel better about 
himself. As his self-esteem grows, his ability to 
relate to friends, parents and teachers in a free 
and easy fashion also increases. 

Further helping the child relate to others is the 
number and variety of people he is exposed to 
in a mainstream class. While in a special class, 
the child is with a small group of people who 
share his handicap. In this setting the oppor- 
tunities to learn new ways of behaving are lim- 
ited. With a wide variety of people in a regular 
classroom, the handicapped child can begin to 
model his behavior on the behavior of other 
children. As he learns to act more like the 
others, he becomes more acceptable and less 
alien to them. At the same time, by modeling 
the behavior of his classmates and teacher, the 
handicapped child can learn valuable social 
skills that will help him outside of the class- 
room. 

One of the most convincing arguments for 
mainstreaming is that it will enrich the lives of 
all children and ultimately our society. In 
school a child learns about life and about how 
society operates. As John Dewey said, "School 
is not a preparation for life, it is life itself." In a 
very real sense, school is a microcosm of society 
which teaches the child society's values. In a 
mainstreamed classroom, the school transmits 
certain humane and compassionate values to 
each child. At the same time, as the child 
adopts these values, the shape and form of the 
society he and his peers will create is en- 
hanced. 

To understand the trend toward mainstream- 



ing, it is important to consider some of the 
values this movement transmits. One of the 
most important ideas behind mainstreaming is 
the value of the acceptance of individual diflFer- 
ences.^^ Constant contact with people having 
marked physical or mental handicaps helps a 
child see these conditions as part of a broad 
spectrum of variations that make up the human 
condition. Rather than encouraging conformi- 
ty, mainstreaming encourages a child to value 
people who are Hfferent. As fear and mistrust 
of what is "different" in others evaporates, the 
child can feel free to tap his own exceptional 
qualities. 

At the same time, the universality of certain 
basic human needs and characteristics is em- 
phasized in mainstream situations. A child 
learns that although a classmate wears a brace, 
he has the same feelings and desires as 
everyone else. Going to school with handicap- 
ped children, a child learns to see and value the 
common human qualities that go beyond sur- 
face appearances. As he learns to accept both 
the exceptional and the universal in all people, 
a child in a mainstreaming situation has the 
opportunity to be more cooperative and giv- 
ing. While schools often tend to encourage 
competition, a school committed to 
mainstreaming is helping its students learn 
more compassionate patterns of behavior. 

WAYS TO MAINSTREAM 

Mainstreaming, helping handicapped children 
participate as much as possible in oui society, has 
support in current litigation and in educational 
research. Influential groups in education such as 
the Council for Exceptional Children and the New 
York State Regents support and encourage the use 
of this approach. However, it is often difficult to 
find information about how to mainstream. This 
is because there is no one way to mainstream, and 
to a certain extent, the goal, integrating handicap- 
ped children in our society, is far more important 
than the process. 

Part of the problem in talking about how to main- 
stream results from the number of variables inher- 
ent in this approach. The process involves chil- 
dren ranging from the profoundly retarded in- 
stitutionalized child to the child with a mild learn- 
ing disability, and the process can take place in 
any setting from a custodial care institution to an 



open classroom. When other variables are 
considered such as budget, physical plant, and 
community attitudes, the development of a single 
model for mainstreaming becomes impossible. 
Instead, this paper gives a few examples of possi- 
ble approaches, and a list of references to other 
programs. The approaches to mainstreaming dis- 
cussed in this paper include activities appropriate 
for children ranging from the severely disabled 
institutionalized child to the mildly handicapped 
child in a regular classroom. 

In Protected Settings 

With children in residential centers, hospitals or 
home settings, it is important to consider what is 
meant by education before considering an ap- 
proach to mainstreaming. For the severely dis- 
abled child, education is any activity that in- 
creases his autonomy.^® To learn to button a jack- 
et, to talk to strangers, to order a meal are all 
educational processes. Because of the severity of 
their disabilities, many children are cut off from 
the natural learning processes and situations that 
increase a normal child's sense of autonomy. 
For these children mainstreaming is any activity 
that breaks down the barriers imposed by their 
handicaps, and which aids them in growing in 
their ability to master real life situations. For 
example, in an institution or total care facility, 
mainstreaming might take the form of a series of 
field trips within and outside of the institution. 
These trips or experiences are attempts to break 
down some of the barriers that isolate these chil- 
dren in a protected world. 
For a profoundly disabled child, eating in the 
cafeteria instead of on the ward is a field trip that 
facilitates mainstreaming. Placed in a new envi- 
ronment, the child is stimulated to learn more 
adaptive ways of eating from other less pro- 
foundly disabled residents. Essentially, in this 
situation the child has the opportunity to gain 
mastery over an exj)erience that he would not 
know about in an isolated environment. 

For the less severely disabled child in a protected 
setting, mainstreaming includes the use of new 
technological products. Educational television, 
two-way radios, and the special equipment de- 
signed to increase the mobility of the physically 
disabled are all efforts to move these children into 
the mainstream. Our sophisticated technology 
can further be used to eliminate some of the need- 
less architectural barriers that force isolation on 
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severely handicapped children. Ramps, 
elevators and other special equipment should be 
built intoour schools and other public buildings to 
encourage the severely handicapped child to par- 
ticipate as fully as possible in our society. 

For children capable of attending special schools 
or classes in the public school system, main- 
streaming is an effort to maximize their participa- 
tion in the normal school environment. Initially 
this might take the form of a careful screening 
program to find children capable of attending a 
regular classroom. For children not yet ready for 
the demands of a regular class, the opportunity to 
attend nonacademic classes in areas of special 
interest or competence helps move them into the 
mainstream. For the more severely disabled spe- 
cial class child, attending school activities or 
using school facilities such as the cafeteria or pool 
helps the child begin to participate more freely in 
the outside world. 

In Regular Classrooms 

The mainstreaming discussed up to this point 
applies primarily to the more severely disabled 
child limited by his handicap and by the structure 
of the school system to segregated facilities. For 
the less severely handicapped child, mainstream- 
ing usually includes some degree of participation 
in a regular classroom with the support of special 
staff and materials. This can be done in a number 
of different ways depending upon the child, the 
school, the budget, and the educational 
philosophy of the school. In this paper four ap- 
proaches will be considered: the use of helping 
teachers, the resource room, a modified resource 
program and the open classroom. These ap- 
proaches are not the only ways to mainstream in 
the public schools, but they are among the most 
frequently used methods. 

Helping Teacher: 

One approach to mainstreaming is the use of a 
helping teacher.^® Within the school the helping 
teacher performs a broad range of functions. 
When a child's behavior becomes so disturbing 
that the regular teacher feels he needs assistance, 
the helping teacher is called on to deal with the 
situation. Although the special education teacher 
deals directly with the child, one of his primary 
responsibilities is to help the regular teacher un- 
derstand the child and the situation. Going 



beyond the emergency situation, the helping 
teacher is also responsible for followup work with 
special pupils, and for bringing other resources in 
the school, such as social workers and 
psychologists, to the aid of the child. 

As a way to approach mainstreaming, the use of a 
helping teacher has both advantages and limita- 
tions. Providing a safety valve for emergencies, 
the teacher helps the regular teacher retain pupils 
that she might otherwise feel compelled to send to 
special class. At the same time, without support 
and cooperation, a helping teacher will be ineffec- 
tive. Without access to special materials, skill in 
diagnosis and prescription, a suitable place for 
counseling and the cooperation and respect of 
teachers and administrators, the helping teacher 
will encounter frustration. 

Resource Rooms: 

Another approach to mainstreaming used by 
many school districts is the resource room or 
learning center. This is a model that takes many 
forms and ranges in complexity from the 14- 
district Educational Modulation Center in 
Kansas^^ to a single district or even single school 
center. Often a network of resource centers is 
spread out in an area and each school has access to 
a central unit.^*^ The central unit develops and 
distributes special materials, trains personnel and 
does diagnostic and prescriptive work. Many re- 
source centers also offer special screening pro- 
grams for children entering school, and provide 
constant followup and re-evaluation of referred 
children. 

At the school building level, the resource room is 
a place where a child having difficulty in the 
classroom can go for help. Staffed with teachers 
who have broad experience in special education, a 
resource program includes individual tutoring, 
small group instruction and specialized materials. 
The program allows the handicapped child to 
spend a large amount of this time with nonhand- 
icapped children, and, at the same time, to receive 
special help and support when necessary. 

Clearly, the resource room is a very constructive 
way to approach mainstreaming. This approach 
has the specificity needed to go to the heart of a 
child's problem to find a remedy, and, at the same 
time, it is flexible, and can be adapted to any 
number of different school systems. For the spe- 
cial educator a resource program offers distinct 
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advantages. Not limited to a small number of 
children, the resource teacher helps many chil- 
dren throughout the school. By its nature, this 
approach avoids the labeling and stigma of many 
special education programs. The plan attacks a 
child's particular educational problem rather than 
labeling him abnormal. Because a child does not 
have to be labeled to receive special help, the plan 
encourages the identification and remediation of 
large numbers of children in the public schools 
who have difficulties but receive no special help. 

Resource Program Based on a Consistent Con- 
ceptual Model: 

Another approach to mainstreaming, using a 
resource program based on a specific concep- 
tual model, is a refinement of the basic re- 
source room idea. Using this approach, a 
school district designs a program based on spe- 
cific knowledge of how a child develops in 
areas such as sensory, perceptual and motor 
development.^^ To avoid becoming another 
fad in special education, or an administrative 
shuffle, mainstreaming attempts must include 
experimental programs that are based on a 
knowledge of developmental processes. 

To illustrate what is meant by a program with a 
consistent conceptual model, this paper will 
take a close look at the Madison Plan operating 
in Santa Monica, California. In essence, the 
Madison Plan is very practical. It is based on 
specific behaviors a child needs to learn to 
remain in a traditional classroom, and on ways 
to teach these behaviors. The program iden- 
tifies four basic areas of developmental readi- 
ness for coping with the classroom; pre- 
academic competence (attention, starting 
work, following directions, taking part orally, 
accepting limits), academic behaviors (arith- 
metic, reading) ability to function in various 
instructional settings, and susceptibility to 
reinforcers. 

Disregarding traditional labels, the school 
places the child in the program according to his 
competence in each of the above areas. Initial- 
ly, a child with serious difficulty might spend 
all of his time in a self-contained classroom 
focussing on the development of basic pre- 
academic skills and might be rewarded for his 
progress with very basic reinforcers. As the 
child grows, he attends part-time special 
classes that make progressively greater de- 
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mands on him. At the same time, he spends 
increasingly greater parts of each day in a regu- 
lar classroom. 

One of the most exciting things about this pro- 
gram is that it is both imaginative and practical. 
New ways to identify and deal with the specific 
needs of exceptional children are applied to the 
very practical task of helping him make it in the 
traditional class. Labels are disregarded and 
the common denominators of specific readi- 
ness and learning difficulties are focussed 
upon. Enhancing the appeal of the program is 
the fact that it is economical to operate. Exist- 
ing personnel and classrooms are used, and 
special materials are developed as needed. In- 
stead of large amounts of money, imagination 
and careful planning have created a plan to 
help exceptional children enter the educa- 
tional mainstream. 

Open Classroom: 

Another approach to mainstreaming is the use 
of an open classroom to integrate handicapped 
children into the school. Instead of having a 
special room where exceptional children go for 
help, the open classroom approach attempts to 
make the special help a part of the regular 
classroom. An example of this approach is 
found in Jackson Elementary School, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 33 Committed to individually 
guided education, the school practices team 
teaching and grouping. In this setting, a num- 
ber of mentally retarded children and several 
special education teachers were introduced as 
part of the general program. Although they had 
been in special classes for a number of years, 
the mentally retarded students became mem- 
bers of instructional groups, related to several 
teachers instead of one, and were free to move 
to difierent areas within the school. 

The special education teachers were also fully 
integrated into the program. Although they 
had special responsibility for setting behavioral 
goals and objectives for mentally retarded stu- 
dents, they were also responsible for teaching 
the regular students. They became full-fledged 
members of the classroom team. In the course 
of the year, the retarded students made gains 
in academic skills, and increased in ability to 
contribute to class discussion. 

Although this approach would not work in 
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every school, it also has certain distinct advan- 
tages. The school's emphasis on individualized 
goals and objectives for all stude nts allows each 
student to work to the limit of his ability and to 
succeed, instead of comparing himself nega- 
tively to others. Furthermore, the flexible 
structure of the school allows for a full integra- 
tion of special and regular teachers. Thus, both 
special teachers and students become full 
participants in the educational mainstream. 

COMMON ELEMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL 
PROGRAMS 

Although there are many ways to mainstream 
in the public schools, it is possible to identify 
certain common elements that exist in success- 
ful programs. In beginning to mainstream, a 
school will want to consider a wide range of 
possible programs. Having chosen a program, 
the school will find attention to the following 
elements helpful: preparation, pacing, spe- 
cificity and flexibility. 

Preparation 

The time and attention given to an adequate 
preparation for mainstreaming is absolutely es- 
sential to the success of the program. Any sig- 
nificant change requires careful planning. How 
something is done can be just as important as 
what is done. Mainstreaming involves signifi- 
cant role and attitudinal changes for school per- 
sonnel, and new demands and expectations for 
students and parents. Time spent allaying fears 
and misconceptions will be amply rewarded by 
a smooth and easy transition to mainstreaming. 
In the public schools, the preparation of school 
administrators, teachers, parents and children 
is essential to the program. 

School Administrators: 

To prepare a school system for mainstreaming, 
it is important to deal with the problems and 
concerns of school administrators. Many of 
these concerns arise from the parallel adminis- 
trative and organizational structure of special 
education and regular education.^"* By tradi- 
tion, special education has been a separate en- 
tity existing apart from the rest of the school. 
For example, teachers of the handicapped are 
separate from regular teachers; counselors and 



consultants for the handicapped are separate 
from other counselors and consultants, etc. 
Given these patterns, mainstreaming might 
lead to fear of territorial boundaries being vio- 
lated and of alterations in job responsibilities. 
Thus, a necessary first step to the integration of 
special and regular students is the integration 
of the two administrative structures. 

Teachers: 

For the teaching staff, the introduction of a 
mainstreaming program can be an exciting 
challenge or an onerous burden. Because the 
attitude of the teachers is essential to the suc- 
cess of any new program, it is essential that 
their concerns be considered and that they be 
yven adequate preparation for their new re- 
sponsibilities. For the special education 
teacher who is accustomed to teaching a self- 
contained class, mainstreaming creates a 
change in duties and responsibilities. Many 
teachers may feel ill-prepared to take on new 
roles. ^® If a teacher has spent all of his time 
working with one kind of handicapped child, 
he may feel ill-equipped to work with other 
children. A clear explanation of the reasons for 
the program, the opportunity to see other op- 
erational mainstream programs, and high- 
quality inservice training all can help the spe- 
cial teacher feel more competent in his new 
position. 

For the regular classroom teacher who is unac- 
customed to dealing with exceptional children, 
mainstreaming may seem to be an extra bur- 
den. To change the teacher s feelings is essen- 
tial because his attitude will be clearly con- 
veyed to both the handicapped and the non- 
handicapped children in the program. ^'^ Spe- 
cific knowledge and assurances of firm support 
must be given to the classroom teacher. Direct 
lines of communication must be established 
between the special staff and the regular 
teachers so that vital information can be ex- 
changed. If a child is likely to have a seizure, 
his teacher must know this ahead of time so that 
he will be able to deal with the situation. 

To further a teacher's knowledge, appropriate 
inservice training and workshops must be 
made available to all teachers, The teacher 
must be assured that information and support 
will be available to him throughout the year. 
He must realize that not only is he accepting a 
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child who will demand much of his time, but 
that he will also be able to send to the special 
education staff other children who are having 
serious difficulties. In some schools where 
classes are exceptionally large, it may be possi- 
ble to reduce the teacher s class size if he is 
willing to accept special students. Above all, 
the teacher must know that there are knowl- 
edgeable people who will help him if he has 
difficulty with the handicapped children in his 
class . 

Parents: 

The parents of both regular and special stu- 
dents also need to be prepared for mainstream- 
ing. Parents who do not understand what is 
happening in the school can convey needless 
fears and misunderstandings to their children. 
For the parents of a nonhandicapped child, a 
real concern may be that undue amounts of 
time will be spent on the handicapped child to 
the detriment of their own child's progress. 
With such parents, the value of their child's 
having the opportunity to grow up with excep- 
tional children, especially the growth that he 
can make in his ability to cooperate with and to 
accept people different from himself, should be 
discussed. 

For the parents of the handicapped child, pre- 
paration for mainstreaming is also essential. If 
this preparation is done well, both the parents 
and the school system can benefit from the 
process. For the parents, a full explanation of 
their child's change in placement must be 
made and their feelings about this change 
aired. Understandable fears, such as concern 
about the child's movement out of the pro- 
tected special class environment should be dis- 
cussed. As with parents of the regular students, 
the school must be able to counter the parents' 
fears with information about the benefits of 
mainstreaming, especially the opportunity the 
program gives for the child to learn to cope 
with the real world. 

Preparatory contact with the parents of excep- 
tional children can be very helpful to the 
school. Living in intimate contact with the 
child, the parents have a great deal of very 
specific knowledge about his needs which they 
can share with the school. For example, the 
parent of a hearing impaired child can give the 
teacher a deeper understanding of what the 



child can hear and how to facilitate lipread- 
ing.40 

Children: 

In general, children, especially young chil- 
dren, will need less preparation for main- 
streaming than the adults involved. The child 
will pick up the attitudes of the adults around 
him. While some initial explanation may be 
helpful, generally, the way the adults intro- 
duce the child and their nonverbal and emo- 
tional responses are far more important than 
what they have to say. For the young hand- 
icapped child, a chance to explore his new 
classroom and to talk with his teacher before he 
is introduced to the class may be helpful. The 
older handicapped child who has spent a long 
period of time in a segregated facility may need 
more careful preparation. Counseling and 
group discussions with other children about to 
enter regular classrooms can be useful. The 
opportunity to express fears and concern in a 
supportive setting can greatly increase the 
child's ability to function in the regular class- 
room.^^ 

Pacing 

The pacing of a mainstream program is as im- 
portant as the preparation. Pacing means the 
rate at which handicapped children are inte- 
grated into regular classrooms in a given 
school. In general, it is probably wise to begin 
with a small number of exceptional children. 
Instead of integrating all handicapped chil- 
dren, most programs that have achieved some 
measure of success have been highly selective 
in choosing children to enter the regular class- 
room. A child who is mature and outgoing and 
reasonably well able to cope with his handicap 
is more likely to be accepted by his classmates 
and teacher than a less well-adjusted child. 
Once these children are integrated and the 
fears and resistance of people in the system are 
alleviated, a larger and more diversified group 
of handicapped children can be introduced 
into the school. 

Specificity 

Most successful mainstream programs do more 
than put handicapped children back in the reg- 
ular classroom. If this were the only goal of 
mainstreaming, special educators would have 
noplace in the educational system. Instead, we 
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are talking about a redefinition of the role of the 
special educator in the public school. Freeing 
talented special teachers from classroom 
routines, mainstreaming enables them to pro- 
vide more specific and more appropriate edu- 
cational services to all children. Instead of de- 
voting all of his time to a small consistent group 
of children, the special teacher uses his skill in 
diagnosing, prescribing, developing cur- 
riculum and materials, and re-evaluating the 
progress of all children having difficulties in 
school. 



Flexibility 

Most mainstream programs that have been 
successful have built-in flexibility. To a certain 
extent, the programs are experimental and 
subject to change. Teachers are free to request 
changes if a given child is not adapting well to 
his class. The possibility of switching a child to 
a different class, even to a different grade level, 
with a teacher able to relate to the child, is left 
open. Ideas and suggestions from people inside 
and outside of the system are welcomed. 



CONCLUSION 



After considering all of the benefits to both 
special and regular children, it is difficult to 
dispute the value of educating all children to- 
gether as much as possible. The need to go 
beyond merely putting exceptional children in 
regular classes is also apparent. Mainstreaming 
is not an easy solution to the problems of spe- 
cial education, or the cheapest way out for the 
schools. To be effective, mainstreaming means 
assessing and meeting the very special needs of 
exceptional children. Instead of demanding 
less, more specific skills and talents are re- 
quired of the special educator. For the schools 
and other educational institutions to do a good 
job using this approach, the cost in terms of 



talent, imagination, and money may well be 
more than that of traditional special education 
programs. 

Although there is no one prescribed way to 
mainstream, what is needed is a commitment 
on the part of parents, teachers and adminis- 
trators to the goal of mainstreaming: the full 
participation of handicapped children in our 
society. Demonstrating this commitment, the 
people responsible for the education of hand- 
icapped children must begin or expand discus- 
sions, studies, and planning of ways to main- 
stream so that this idea can become a reality 
throughout the educational facilities in New 
York State. 
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gram that builds each child's pre-academic and 
academic skills and gradually integrates him 
into the mainstream. The program is built 
around different dimensions of readiness for 
classroom functioning: pre-academic compe- 
tence (attention, starting work, etc.), academic 
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behavior, ability to function in various instruc- 
tional settings, and susceptibility to reinforc- 
ers. Each child is placed in the program accord- 
ing to his competence in each of the above 
areas, and moved gradually toward full partici- 
pation in a regular classroom. The program 
utilizes a traditional school setting, the existing 
special education staff, and whatever materials 
it can obtain or develop. 

Conine Tuli and Brennan, William T. "Or- 
thopedically Handicapped Children in Regular 
Classrooms, "/ourna/ of School Health, XXXIX 
(January 1969), pp. 59-63. 

To successfully mainstream orthopedically 
handicapped children, the authors feel that the 
classroom teacher must have a thorough 
knowledge of the child's handicap. Equipped 
with this knowledge, the teacher, they believe, 
will be able to avoid the pitfalls of both over- 
protection and underprotection. To increase 
the teacher's knowledge, the authors discuss 
details of various orthopedic conditions and the 
equipment which the handicapped child uses. 
The article also emphasizes the need for the 
teacher to develop an accepting relationship 
with the child that can be communicated to the 
rest of the class. 

Dunn, Lloyd M. "Special Education for the 
Mildly Retarded— Is Much of ii Justifiable?" 
Exceptional Children, XXXV (September 
1968), pp. 5-22. 

In the second part of his article, Dunn pro- 
poses a plan to phase out special classes which 
he feels infringe upon the civil rights of stu- 
dents and contribute little to their education. 
He suggests setting up "Special Education 
Diagnostic and Prescriptive Centers" in which 
a prescription for teaching is developed. He 
then proposes a second level of special 
educators operating within the school to de- 
velop appropriate materials and to implement 
the prescription for the regular teacher. After 
his diagnosis, the child in this program spends 
a maximum amount of time with resource 
teachers. Dunn also sketches in broadly a con- 
ceptual model on which to build specialized 
programs. 

Glass, Raymond M. and Meckler, Roy S. "Pre- 
paring Elementary Teachers to Instruct Mildly 
Handicapped Children in Regular Classrooms: 
A Summer Workshop,'' Exceptional Children^ 



XXXIX, No. 2 (October 1972), pp. 152-156. 

The article describes a workshop aimed at 
increasing the elementary school teacher's 
ability to maintain mildly handicapped chil- 
dren in the mainstream. Emphasis was placed 
on modifying the teacher s use of authority by 
creating a climate that encouraged openness, 
warmth, and authenticity. Specific diagnostic 
and remediation-intervention skills such as ob- 
servation of behavior, use of role playing, use 
of life space interviewing, and use of subject 
area remediation materials were also taught. A 
positive change in the teacher s confidence in 
his ability to teach handicapped children was 
observed. 

Glockner, Mary Z. "But how can I help a hand- 
icapped child?" Instructor, LXXXIII, No. 1 
(August-September 1973), pp. 113^114. 116. 

To mainstream a handicapped child, Glock- 
ner feels that the attitude, of the classroom 
teacher is critical because this attitude is con- 
veyed to the class. Glockner provides a list of 
things that the teacher can do to make a hand- 
icapped child adapt comfortably and rapidly to 
the class. 

Kirby, Donald F. "Renovate, Rejuvenate, and 
Release: A Plan to Abolish the Special Class," 
Pointer, XVII, No. 3 (Spring 1973), pp. 170- 
175. 

The article describes a learning center in an 
elementary school. Staffed by special 
educators, teachers, and counselors, the 
center is a place where children having diflR- 
culty in school are diagnosed and given special 
help. After a problem has been pinpointed, the 
child comes on a part-time basis to the center 
for special programs such as pre-academic 
classes that develop motor and sensory skills. 
The center has a material retrieval system, and 
keeps records of the effects of prescribed mate- 
rials on special types of learning problems. 

Khnger, Ronald L. "A Shift of Emphasis in 
Texas Education," /ournaZ of School Psychol- 
ogy, X, No. 2 (September 1971), pp. 153-156. 

Klinger discusses a project to train educa- 
tional teams to teach the handicapped in the 
rep'lp'* classroom, and to serve as trainers and 
I'olf models for other professional personnel in 
the school. The project included an institute 
that presented special teaching strategies, 
commercially made and teacher made mate- 
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rials, classroom management skills, and flexi- 
ble scheduling. Throughout the year there was 
a continuous staff development program to 
reinforce skills. In evaluating the program, 
many positive changes were noted, especially 
an increase in the degree of positive interaction 
between teachers and peers and the target stu- 
dents. 

Lilly, M. Stephen. "A Training Based Model 
for Special Education," Exceptional Children, 
XXXVII, No. 10 (Summer 1971), pp. 745-9. 

Lilly suggests that the role of the special 
educator is to provide training and support to 
the regular classroom teacher. Basically, he 
foresees instructional specialists as consult- 
ants, who will help the teacher diagnose, pre- 
scribe, and handle classroom problems. 

McGee, Donald I. "The Benefits of Educating 
Deaf Children with Hearing Children," Teach- 
ing Exceptional Children, II, No. 3 (Spring 
1970), pp. 133-137. 

The article emphasizes the importance of 
mainstreaming for children with hearing prob- 
lems to avoid disaSsociation from their envi- 
ronment and to increase their ability to adapt to 
a hearing world. Specific suggestions are made 
to help a regular classroom teacher integrate a 
hearing handicapped child into his class. A few 
of these suggestions include being able to help 
with the hearing aid, facilitating lipreading, 
and identifying sounds that the child can hear. 

National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness. Helping the Partially Seeing Child in the 
Regular Classroom. Same, 1965. 

The teacher as an identifier of children who 
may be visually handicapped as well as special 
techniques which a teacher can use with visu- 
ally handicapped children are discussed. 

Weishahn, Mel W. and Mitchell, Richard. 
"Educational Placement Practices With Visu- 
ally Disabled and Orthopedically Disabled 
Children — A Comparison," Rehabilitation 
Literature, XXXII, No. 9 (September 1971), 
pp. 263-266, 288. 

The article discusses different levels of main- 
streaming for visually handicapped and or- 
thopedically disabled children. For the child 
who is severely disabled or not developmen- 
tally ready for a high degree of integration, 
Weishahn suggests cooperative classes. In this 



program the child remains in a special class, 
but spends a part of his day associating with 
nonhandicapped children in other parts of the 
school. For the child ready for more main- 
streaming, Weishahn suggests a resource plan 
in which special materials and services are pro- 
vided to the child and to the teacher, as well as 
special classes for a part of each day. Finally, in 
111 itinerant program, the child spends the en- 
tire day in regular class, but is provided with 
special materials by the special education staff. 

Yater, Verna. "St. Louis County Hearing Cli- 



nician Program," Volta Review, LXXIV, No, 4 
(April 1972), pp. 247-255. 

Yater describes the Hearing Clinician's Pro- 
gram, an attempt to integrate children with 
hearing difficulties into the public schools. 
Personnel from the program study the school 
where the child is to be placed, function as 
consultants to the child's regular teacher, edu- 
cate and interest regular students in the deaf 
children, provide special materials to students 
and regular teachers and provide individual 
therapy sessions for deaf students. Followup 
longitudinal studies of each child are also made 
by the staff. 
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